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An Aramaic Inscription from Cilicia, in the Museum of Yale 
University. — By Charles C. Torrey, Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

The ancient Aramaic monument described in the following 
pages was brought to the United States recently 1 by an Armenian 
merchant, and was purchased in 1915 by Colonel Isaac M. 
Ullman of New Haven for the Museum of Yale University. It 
is a block of yellowish gray flint, said to have been cut out of a 
cliff above the river Cyclnus, in the neighborhood of the village 
Kesejek Keoyew, about fifteen miles northeast of the city of 
Tarsus. A portion of the surface of the rock was prepared 
to receive the inscription, a rectangular area measuring 18 by 
12 inches being chiseled out, somewhat roughly, to a depth of 
perhaps half an inch. The letters, measuring from iy 2 to 2 
inches in height, were incised and then filled in with red paint, 
after the well-known fashion. 

The rock has weathered somewhat, in spite of its hardness, 
and portions of the inscription have suffered accordingly. Not 
one of the characters has entirely perished, however, though 
several of them are nearly obliterated. In the only cases of 
this nature where more than one reading would be possible, the 
remaining traces are of such a character as to make it quite 
certain what letter was intended. The text of the whole inscrip- 
tion is thus pretty well assured. In the accompanying facsimile 
drawing, made from the stone itself, I have attempted to indicate 
the relative distinctness of the remaining letters or portions of 
letters. Solid black means that both incision and paint are 
plainly to be seen. The partly shaded portions are those in 
which either the painting or the incised line is unmistakably 
clear, but not both. Where the drawing is in outline, only 
ambiguous traces, or no traces at all, can be seen. It is perhaps 
needless to remark that some of the lines and furrows which in 



1 This article was first put in type by the printers of this Journal in the 
fall of 1915. See the Note on page 319. 
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the photograph look like plain marks of the engraver's tool are 
not such in reality. 

The language of the inscription is Aramaic, and the characters 
employed are all of a familiar type. On the palaeographical 
evidence — always somewhat precarious — the monument should 
be dated in the fifth century B. C. Of the inscriptions hitherto 
published, those most nearly resembling ours in the forms of 
the characters used are the Memphis inscription, CIS II, 122, 
dated 482 B. C, the Teima stele, CIS II, 113, belonging to the 
fifth century, and the Cilician hunting inscription, Lidzbarski, 
Kandbuch, Plate XXVI, 3, probably also dating from the fifth 
century. It is worthy of remark, moreover, that in the series 
of coins issued by the Persian satraps in Cilicia in the first quar- 
ter of the fourth century (Pharnabazus, Datames ; the coins all 
minted in Tarsus) the Aramaic legends show an alphabet of a 
distinctly and uniformly later type than that which is seen in 
our inscription and in the hunting inscription (just mentioned) 
of this same region. The characters which are significant are 
T, *, and H, the last-named in less degree than the others. The 
later forms referred to were developed in Egypt, by scribes 
writing on papyrus, as early as the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury ; they even appear on one stone monument known to us, the 
sandstone stele erected at Assuan in the year 458 B. C. (see 
Repertoire d'epigrapkie semitique, Nr. 438). The forms of f 
and *, especially, were admirably adapted to the lapidary style, 
and took firm hold wherever they were introduced. Beginning 
with the Cilician coinage of 379 — 374, they are the forms almost 
exclusively used in every variety of the Aramaic alphabet, in all 
the territory between Egypt and Mesopotamia. They are totally 
absent, neither of them being even suggested, in the hunting 
inscription and on our stone from Tarsus, as well as in the 
inscription on the boundary stone from this region published by 
Montgomery in this Journal, 28 (1907), 164— 167. 1 We shall 
therefore hardly err in dating all these monuments as early as 
the fifth century B. C. 

Accompanying the inscription, originally, was the "image" 
ODfifl) which it celebrates. But according to the testimony of 
a native of the region who has seen the stone in situ, there is at 
present no trace of any image or sculptured symbol in the 



1 The characters of this last-named inscription (on which see also ZA. 
XXVI, 90f.) appear to belong to a slightly later stage of development. 
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neighborhood. Possibly it has been overlooked, but more prob- 
ably it has perished. The above-mentioned native asserted that 
there was a small Turkish garrison across the river, whose 
sharpshooters occasionally took a shot at this distant mark. 
Certain spots on the hard surface of the block were said by him 
to be the traces of well-aimed bullets. It is barely possible that 
the image of the god came to its end in this manner. The dis- 
appearance of the symbol or sculpture, while the inscription 
remains, has its parallel in the case of the Nabatean inscription 
in Petra, discovered by Sverdrup and published by me in this 
Journal, 29 (1908), 197—202, since there the "stelae" of the 
two gods were no longer to be found. Another instance of the 
kind is the Nabatean inscription Nr. 58 in the Jaussen-Savignac 
collection (Mission archeologique en Arabie, p. 216) ; see also 
Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen, p. 97. 

Text and Translation. 

ntwj Dpn nst nana 

nir6 pDTfN Dip 
W2 [01 ff7 n '{WW 

rrjr -one ny w 

This image NNST erected 

before ADESWN, because he protected 

my spirit, which is his. Whoever evil 

does to this image, 

Sahar and Samas will require it of him. 

Notes. 

Line 1. The Persian word "DAS. "image", chiefly familiar 
through its use in classical Syriac, has not hitherto been found 
in any Semitic text approximating the age of this one. The 
omission of the determinative ending -a (also in line 4) is very 
remarkable. We have, indeed, ft 2S J in the Hadad and Panamu 
inscriptions from Zenjirli ; but the peculiar dialect of these two 
monuments is too remote to afford a satisfactory parallel. 

The two proper names in the inscription are apparently not 
Semitic, but Cilician. No name corresponding to either of them 
has been found elsewhere, and the problems of pronunciation 
and signification are likely to remain unsolved. The first part 
of the namefltJOJ might be the Nan(a) which as a divine name 
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is so widespread in Asia Minor. 1 From Cilicia, aside from the 
typical forms Nam, Navas, Navy, with numerous variations, we 
have the allied forms NaiW>, Nijvis, Nivcis( ?), Nera/oios, Nevapis, etc. ; 
see J. Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen der Lykier (Beiheft 
XI. zu Klio, 1913), pp. 165 ff., 288; Kretschmer, Einleitung in 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 341 f . Or, instead of 
supposing JJ to contain the divine name, we might regard it as 
representing the appellative neni y "uncle" (Sundwall 273). 
"Ein besonderes Charakteristikum der kleinasiatischen Namen- 
gebung ist indessen die Verwendung von Verwandtsehafts- 
wortern als Personennamen " (ibid. 272). The nt? might then 
represent the element stta, which is extensively used as an ending 
in proper names, appearing in Greek as -<rra, -ctt^, -cms, etc. 
(ibid. 196). One of the names of this kind which has been 
found in Cilicia is Ouco-tis, masculine, the first element in which 
is the uwe, uwa, " family "(?), which also appears as Oa<?, etc., 
and. has been found combined with Nana in one of the character- 
istic double names, NarasOos (ibid. 237, 265) . We have therefore 
some ground for conjecturing Nanast as approximately the 
pronunciation of the name in our inscription. 2 

3. The reading of the name in this line is not quite certain. 
There is room for doubt as to the two letters "H ; though since 
the shaft of the one is distinctly shorter than that of the other, 
and 1 throughout the inscription is shorter than 1, I have little 
hesitation in reading them as I have indicated. 3 The 1 is some- 
what mutilated, but hardly to be questioned nevertheless. The 
f , finally, is an indistinct character, for only slight traces of the 
incision can be seen, and but little paint remains. It seems 
plain that the name of the god must include these six letters. 

No divine name corresponding to JIDTTN is known. We are 
reminded, however, of the deities and demigods worshipped 



'Also known in Greece; thus, the inscription from the Peiraeus, CIA. 
Ill, 131, 'Apri/itdi Ndi/p, and a few others. See Kretschmer, Einleitung in 
die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, 355ff. 

2 There are other less likely possibilities, which need not be considered 
here at length. The PW might be connected with the Cilician god Orrao-os 
(Sundwall, 236), or even with the far more familiar Zdvdojv. 

3 It is interesting to see how, in the series of Cilician coins above 
mentioned, dating from the early part of the fourth century, an attempt 
was made to distinguish between these two letters. Not the length of 
the shaft, as formerly, but the shape of the head was now used as the 
criterion; see Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, Plate IX, A, Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4. 
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under the names "ASpaaros and 'ASpdareta, names widespread in 
Asia Minor (see Pape-Benseler, Worterbnch der griechischen 
Eigennamen) and probably originating there; see especially 
Buckler and Robinson, "Greek Inscriptions from Sardes", in the 
Am. Journal of Archaeology, 1912, 29 f. The first element of 
the name is probably the adra which appears in Adrastos, etc. 
(Sundwall, 45 f., cf. 87) -, 1 compare also the Cilician nomen 
relativum ASpaaaevs, from adr{a)-aza {ibid. 46). Other possi- 
bilities are too remote to need mention here. For the ending 
-a>v(?) we may compare ^apirqhuv, 3av(W (zata) , both Cilician 
names, also Swfwv (zuza) , name of a Lycian-Pisidian god, to be 
found probably in the Cilician city-name ^^oTrerpa; as well as 
many other names of persons (Aapw, Bpvov, Kavcov, Ko/jlwv, Nowojv, 
Powwv, etc. ) . 

After the final f of the name just considered, the stone shows 
a deep furrow, which seems to have obliterated a character in 
this line as well as part of the 3 in the line below. The missing 
character appears to have been ^ ; the extremity of its upward 
stroke can still be seen above the furrow, and the shape of the 
fracture also suggests this letter. The following letter, if J > 
stands at a very unusual angle. The next to the last letter in the 
line is hardly 1; apparently the top of a J has been lost, for a 
bit of the stone has been chipped off at just this point, With 
my reading HJJJ 5 ? compare the pN (af el) so often used on the 
Palmyrene tesserae for the "protection" sought from the god, 
also the occasional use of the pe' al in Jewish Aramaic (like the 
gal f JJ in Hebrew) . The whole phrase is like tl&Sti "nS in CIS 
II, 114. 

3. n*7 7 *tJ>£) J is unusual, but the reading seems assured. 
Note B»D instead of G^ND . 

5. Redundant 1, as in Kalamu 12 and often elsewhere. "Will 
require it (ace.) of him (H^)"; the idiom which is frequently 
employed in Syriac with the verbpDH, for example. Sahar and 
Samas, as in the boundary stone inscription published by 
Montgomery (where Baalsamain was also included). 

1 This element adra has by some been regarded as Semitic (see refer- 
ences in Buckler and Bobinson, I. c), but without good reason. It may 
be added, that the three place-names Adramyttium, Hadrumetum, and 
Hadramaut, which because of their striking resemblance have frequently 
been treated as mutually equivalent (references ibid.), are in reality of 
quite diverse origin. 



